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Preface 

This is the third in a scries ot nu^nhgVaphji'" being published 
bv NAPPA. Monograph No. 1 dealt with Tmmmn, Cvr- 
titkation. and Accn'Mtation; No. 2 with Paraprojessmuils,^^ 

The chief purpose behind the publication ot thesa 
nionograbhs is to state NAPPA's position on a variety ot ttii. 
ponant topics. It is hoped that these monographs will be 
useful in informing professional colleagues and the public at 
large as to what pupil personnel services are all about and m 
what directions program development should. take place. 

One topic which has been receiving much attention lately is 
that oi AiroiTntahilitv. Dr. Louis Kaplan is responsible tor the 
original manuscript on this topic and the final product still re- 
mains largelv his. Dr. Robert W. Stoughton has worked on the 
manuscript a<i well and has made sx su'bstamial editorial con- 
tribution to it and for that reason he is listed as co-editor. 
Many thanks are due to Dr. Kaplan for his part in producing 
this monograph and to Dr. Stoughton for his painstaking et- 
forts iti the editing process. 

Edsvard Landy 
M(>n()f>raph Scries Editor 



NMVV r.'H'-'",.Ms ,.t. .n.uK.l.lr Iron. l)r Ci-.-rk-s Mu.Iki. IXurto, .-t Spa.al S.nKrs. 
iviuwrn Kt u.on,,! Vhn..ls, IM) »ox I , PniKTinM. \i« K•rsc^ OHMd. 
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Introduction 



Application to education of the term accountability arose 
primarily as an effort by the public, school boards, and 
legislators to obtain information on the quality of school 
programs and to tlx responsiliiiity for what the schools are 
doing. It is an expression on the part of eiti/ens to make 
schools more responsive, more understandable, and more ef- 
fective. This added'impetus to already ongoing efforts by 
some educational leaders for a more effective and efficient 
system of evaluation. 

O' e aspect of this movement is that it was part of a broader 
movement for a greater degree of acvountability in society at 
large. The models of cost -benefit analysis, systems analysis, 
program and planning budgeting systems, and others which 
have proven useful to engineers, economists and business 
managers, were advocated for school systems. 

However, the essential fact that there are basic differences 
in the orientation of schools and business was too often 
ignored. Educati>rs have warned that where business and in- 
dustry deal with tangible, measurable and relatively short 
term goals, the achievement of which can be validated by 
specific proiluct.s." sales charts and the like, education focuses 
on entirely different ends. Schools are concerned with people, 
with complex human attributes, such as values and attitudes, 
and with personal and s^K-ial goals that can be measured only 
over a long period of time. Moreover many people* are in- 
volved in the achievement of these goals (teachers, ad- 
ministrators, pps workers, and others) so that it is extremely 
difficult to attribute success or failure to an individual or even 
a group of individuals. 

For these and other reasons, educators regard a business- 
oriented concept of accoutuability with caution and concern. 
Pps workers in particular, who ilevote almost all of their ef- 
fi»rts to the humanistic aspects of education, have shown 
reluctance toward embracing a performance model of ac- 
countability which might force them to limit their goals to 
easily measured, short term, and relatively narrow 
achievements. I hey believe that pressure exists for only easily 
demonstrated results which may be obtained without 
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the dangers inherent in supporting oniy y 

comes. . . . r^i„„t!ince to embrace a limited 

Nevertheless, desp'te theu reluuance pp, 

and possibly ntiem of accountability is in- 

workers realize that a good J ,a,is,y,ng the 

trinsically necessary as ^^^^J>:J^,J,^, for program im- 
public concent and. " . ^'^"f 'Tt S^^^^^^ 
provemtm. Elected «"'''f '^^/^^ fX, af e producing are 
. lehools to demonstrate thaUhe re^uUsme-^ P.^^^^^^^ 

«orth the money ""vested m them, rp 

not escape these demands, md^^e^^^^^^^^^^ . 
school nnancng beeo™e^ desirable, pup.l 

made between «hat 's essei^tiai a ^ ^ 

personnel services ^aveto be «e.gftea 
Athletics, re^uling. and ^f-'^nee. Un^^^^^^^^^^ „^^,„g , 

show that the services lemg P^n^eo » ,here is 

Xrr:ilmrdec.inea« 

This then is the change to W .^e, are 

known the sersices being Fovid*-^ Thus given a 

needcHi. and to de^jrm ne tho^^^^^^^ 
good foundation " h""'"".'^''"'""'- 'ment. The demands for 
Ls the potential ol Zr^ Z m^mo^''^^^^^^^^ Thinking 
accountabilitv can be turned '"<" ^ ^ „hy it is trymg 

through ^''-^r ac 0^;^^^^^ S"""* IV 

,0 do ''"dh"* " ' ""'he desired outcomes. It offers 
clarity the mission and argei tnc , j^.^^ an 

the possibility of bringing pup' Pe™"^«„^, „s. as 

integral relationship these services are now 

eonfrasted with n'^7J''"1Tr^o„r n ly t requires that the 
labelled "auxiliary." fequally '"^^P^rta^'J; ' be clarified, that 
functions and reMxmsibi it«s o mdm^^^^^^^ ,„d that 

.he resources and supix,rUh y req^^^^^ ^ ap- 
their accomplishments ^ ev*m ., services will 



these services aiul strenjjthen their position in the school dis- 
trict orgatii/a lion. 

the purpose of this monograph is to provide some guide- 
lines tor developing an accountability system for pupil per- 
sonnel services as part of the total educational enterprise. We 
begin with a discussion of some of the basic elements of ac- 
countability, then describe their application to school 
system or district program of pupil personnel services and to 
programs at the school level. This general discussion is 
followed with brief illust.ations designed to clarify the 
procedures previously discussed. These illustrations should 
not be interpreted as an organizational model for pupil per- 
sonnel services. Nor are the elements of accountability 
discu.ssed here intended to be a blueprint for an ac- 
countability system. Each pps administrator will want to 
adapt the principles and procedures described here to his own 
circumstances and needs — expanding, condensing, or 
modifying them as necessary. 
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/. Elements of an 
Accountability System 

There is no universal agreement on what constitutes an-ac- .- 
"countabilitv system tor education. In reviewmg various ac- 
countability or management systems one commonly en- 
^ouna-s concepts such as goals, objectives, programs, 
program context, program structure, processes outcomes, 
•needs assessment, resources, audit, and many others. These 
terms mav be used to mean whatever people want them to 
mean and otten are combined in ways to suit the requirements 
of specific situations. , , . ,. u 

Because of this lack ot structure, it would be well to have 
some common understandings on tlhe meaning ot terms and 
concepts betore we talk about an accountability system tor 
pupil personnel services. Necessary elements accountability 
Is presented in this monograph are (1) goals. (2) objectives. (3) 
program (or process). (4) resources, and (5) evaluation. 

GOALS 

The needs, values, desires, and aspirations of a community 
and its school system are encompassed in a statenient ot 
uoals. Goals desc'ribe the overall purpose of the schools. They 
announce what the end products of education should be 
without specifying how to achieve them. Obviously so vital a 
process cannot be reduced to an ivory-towered exercise where 
administrators decide what is good for pupils and the com- 
munity. Goals must emerge out of needs and they must be 
developed within a living context of people and what they ex- 
pect from their schools. 

One way of making an assessment ot goals is to ask tht 
people who will be affected what they want their schools to do. 
This mav be done through face-to-face meetings with citizen 
groups, students, teachers, and staff: through discussions 
with selected samples of these groups; or through the use ot 
questionnaires and other written assessment devices. 

This is usually a slow and arduous process because the ex- 
pectations of the group must be validated against the expecta- 



tions ot the Dthcrs. and the interaction among these groups 
ciih get Morniy. Conflicts need ti> be resolved, and ex- 
pectations brought into harmony with resources., time con- 
straints, and the realities ot operating a school system. 

Many administrators will not have the time or resources to 
involve people in so extensive an assessment. They need a 
shorter route to setting goals. A practical approach is to list 
all the activities which are being carried on currently by pupil 
personnel services. These activities usually have a history of 
having evolved in response to some need, desire, law or other 
force that brought them into being and retained them over the 
years. 

Once having developed such a list, each activity should be 
evaluated in terms of why it is being performed and whether it 
is making any contribution to the welfare of students. (What 
need is beiiig met or toward what goal is it directed?) 
Decisions mus't be made about which of these activities are 
practical, realistic, functional, and desirable and should be 
retained. I he activities retained can then be related to goals. 
For example, let us assume an existing activity is that of 
establishing a liaison relationship with the police and pro- 
bation officer to bri;ig about a more informed handling of 
young delinquents or pre-delinquents. The purpose for doing 
this, hopefully, to bring about more effective casework which 
in turn shtuild result in reduced rates of delinquency and 
recidivism which in turn could be regarded as goals. 

While the formulating of goals is vital to an accountability 
system, the administrator must exercise caution lest the whole 
operation bog down at this point. It is possible to spend end- 
less hours defining and refining goals, which is neither wise 
nor necessary. People get frustrated if so much time is spent 
deciding where they want to go that no time is left to get 
startc '. What is needed is the formulation of enough goal 
state! lents to point the way. with the understanding that 
<,»thcis will emerge as things get going. 

OBJECTIVES 

For each goal there must be a series of objectives or.ac- 
ct)mplishmcnrs to be achieved within a given time under 
stated conditions. A goal rcprescnis the desired end-product. 



while an obiective (an intermediate g^*"') 'l^.^" 
eompUHhnient to be achieved to reach this goal The U r- 
mulition of objectives is a ditncult. but cnt.cal Pf^^^^ 
countability program. From these statements o ob|at. t . 
will emerge the program, the roles ot the statt. and the 
evaluation procedures to be used .....i^lil 

The number of objectives required to achieve a goal wi 
vary with different goals and under different circumstances. H 
too manv objectives are written, the process may become un- 
manageable. Too few will be insufficient to describe the 
mission and functions to be performed to provide 
guidelines for the day-to-day operation ot the statt. One alttr- 
native is to start with about tive major objectives tor each goal 
and add to or revise them as a plan of action is implemented 
Another is ti) select One goal on a priority basis and write all 
the objectives for that goal the first year. Objectives tor other 
goals are then added in the following years. In either case the 
obiectives established must be subject to eontmuous monitor- 
. Ing or change as they are validated in the action program. 

PROGRAM OR PROCESS 

The implementation ot objectives requires that certain ac- 
tivities or processes be performed within the time limitations. 
The goals and objectives will have to be arranged in. some 
kind of prioritv and responsibilities for their achievement be 
assigned to members of the staff. These iU'tivitics Jocussed on 
a stnritU' task with an end prmiuct iobjecuwi in mind, to he 
achieved at a designated lime by a designated a^ent or afien- 
rv. constitute the pro}>ram of an accomuahdity system. 

RESOURCES REQUIRED 

it is necessary to indicate what resources will be needed to 
implement the activities included in the accountability 
system. Unless these condition^^are stated iri terms ot statt. 
finance, time, equipment, and other r.:sources required, ad- 
ministrators may make the mistake ot" promising more than 
thev can deliver. Or they may not deliver enough with the 
resources provided. I he illustration used by Alkin is that a 



printing; press operator cannot be expected to produce lOO 
copies a minute on a machine whose maximum output is 50. 
Conversely, it might be said, a machine which has a capacity 
tor producing UK) copies a minute is used ind'tlcienily if the 
^.work requirement is tor only 50 copies a mihi/e. 

The establishment of objevtives and programs must be 
carefully svnchroni/.ed with the resources available. A pro- 
5»grani requiring a staffing of one pps worker to 100 pupils 
would not work if the staffing were one to 300. It would be 
nice to set tbrth the "ideal"" set of goals and objectives to be 
attained, develop a program, and l^ve the school district 
ptovide the resources needed ty implement it. But things do 
not work this way. It is unlikely that there will ever be enough 
money to provide schools with all the support they need to do 
all the tliinj^s they want to do or need ;o do. This should not 
prevent the school district from .presenting a desirable 
progri'm and staffing with rec^immendations for their al- 
tainnjeni along with a carefully developed calendar for their 
eventual implementation with the necessary resources. 

Protessional organizations have tried to establish guidelines 
for staff resources by recommending that for every 25 pupils 
there should be one teacher: 200 or 250 pupils warrant a 
counselor; 800 or 1000 pupils a nurse; etc. But these formulae 
are largely estimates based on general experience and not ex- 
perimental results. Nor do they take into account such 
variables as supporting services and facilities. Unless the 
ratios are understood and accepted by the public, they are 
buffeted around in the arena of budget manipulation. 

Resources have been related to expected outcomes with 
criteria such as time necessary to perform certain tasks. One 
ilisirict made an analysis of the functions which the law 
rcquireil psychologists to perform. These requirements were 
converted into the number of hours it would take a 
psychologist to perform them for a given number of pupils, 
and then converted into the number of psychologists th*: 
district would i-equirc to meet tho minimum standards of the 
state law. The pps administrator now has a yardstick. If the 
schools and community desired services beyond the minimum 
requirements of the law. staff would have to be added. If 
financial constraints required reduction of staff, then 
pro^rams would have to be curtailed or eliminated, which, in 



turn, wtiuld mean that ruinimum standards as set by state law 

would not be met. / ^ , • c u j 

In another approach along this line, the Calitorma School 
Nurses Orgar.i/ation^ conducted a time study ot ..ow long it 
took a nurse to test a child's vision, or hearmg. or provide 
counseling, or do anv of the other things nurses commonly do 
in a school system. These data are provided m a series ot 
tables. Knowing how much time is n-quired to pertorni a 
given function, a district can match its programs to the statt it 
can afford. It was determined, for example, that the vision ap- 
praisal of pupils would take 682 minutes of a nurse's time per 
100 pupils; hearing appraisal 769 minutes; dental screening 
861 minutes; cardiac appraisal 622 minutes; etc. 1 his analysis 
was carried out for everv aspect of a school nurse's tunction. 
down to the time required to attend meetings and to contact 
parents on the phone. 

It must be remembered that other resources such as 
physical facilities, equipment, etc. need to be considered also. 

While this may appear to be a mechanistic, etficiency on- 
ented. time-and-motion study approach, having such data 
takes on meaning and realism where resources are limited and 
the pps administrator is in the arena with the directors ot 
athletics, transportation, maintenance, instruction, or per- 
sonne' struggling for funds to carry out necessary activities. 
Decisions are then required concerning the work pertormed. 
its relation to staled goals, and the relative value ot activities 
designed to achieve these goals. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation is the process of appraising the extent to which 
plans programs, and activities accomplish what they are sup- 
posed to do. It is not an isolated event, or something done at 
the end of the vear to justity the existence ot a statt or 
program. Evaluation' must be continuous, ongoing and 
designed to help identifv and plan for needed change and im- 
provrment. Evaluation is not limited to measurement, 
•ilthough it mav involve data derived from measurement. It 
will also ulili/c descriptive reports, observations, question- 

•(;,I,|,.,M,,, Sdu.nl Nurs.s ()ru,.",/,m..M, I he S,/,..o/ V.rw s ,V,n„.. I'rn^n.nr par. II. 
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naires. extcrtial audits, sclt-appraisal. and other devices to 
which the people involved agree. 

Much anxiety has been associated with evaluation because 
it has been used as a device to assess the competency of a per- 
son. Perhaps not all of this anxiety can be eliniinated. but its 
intensity can be reduced by using the evaluation process as a 
means of helping people to do a better job. The process of 
evaluation can help the person responsible for an activity, 
know how well he is doing and how close he is coming to ac- 
complishing his 'objectives. It is essential that staff members 
be involved in determining what is to be accomplished and 
how it will be assessed, not only to reduce anxiety but to en- 
sure a more effective way of cvaluining and thus a better 
program. Under these eircunistances. evaluation can be a 
meaningful and constructive process rather than a threat. 

In a sense evaluation may be considered the heart of the ac- 
countability program. It is the process by which the staff can 
obtain information useful for those to whom they are ac- 
countable and also the information necessary for staff and ad- 
ministration to improve their programs. 



tl. The District Level 

' An accouniabilitv svsietn for pupil personnel serNices 
should evolve fn^ii a district framework ot «oals purposes 
and expected outcomes for the total educational Program. 
Within this framework, pupil personnel services establishes 
yoals. objectives, programs, and evaluative procedures. 
^ This process starts with formulating an umbrella program 
at the district level, then proceeding through each sub- 
division of pupil personnel serv ices until a tt>tal accountability 
svstem is developed. Objectives at the district level may be 
predominantlv of the process or program type. Since the 
district administrator usually does not work directly with 
children, the district accountability system must tocus on the 
nroura^is and processes employed by the staff. This is based 
on the assumption that a seemingly effectively operating statt 
u ill produce desired pupil outcomes as their intluence reaches 

into the school. 

If the district is large enough to have departments, each 
with a director or coordinator, the accountability system 
within these departments mav also focus on the staff and what 
thev arc expected to do. Objectives for pupil performance en- 
ter'the plan more prominently as activities move closer to the 
schools. 



///. The Operating Unit Level 



At each level below the ilistriet. speeilicity increases anfl 
becomes more outcome oriented as it translates organi- 
zational goals into specific work tasks and performance 
criteria for individual employees. Depending on the si'/.c of the 
school distiict. the sub-units could be a division of schools, 
such as elementary or secondary; an administrative area, such 
as a deeentrali/ed area of a city or county system involving all 
levels of education; or a single school. 

Just as the district program must evolve from the thinking 
of a broad segment of the school staff and the community, so 
must the sub-unit program be developed through involvement 
of the people who will work in the program and be affected by 
it. 

The pps staff should play a major role m estabhshmg ae- 
countabilitv pmcedures at the unit k^el but they cannot do 
this alone. No one alone can define his own job nor establish 
his own evaluative criteria. There is too much danger of 
stacking the deck unless persons affected by the service as 
well as those who provide the service are involved in the plan- 
ning. In the establishment of accountability procedures at the 
school level, the principal becomes the key figure who must 
coordinate the efforts of the entire school staff, including pps 
workers, and relate the accountability process in the school to 
the total district system. 




/V. Illustration of an 

Accountability System for 
Pupil Personnel Services 

The outline provided below is intended to offer in skeletal 
form an illustration of how the elements of an aecountabi ity 
system may be utilized by the pupil personnel administrator. 
It is merely illustrative, but should give the administrator a 
starting point from which to begin his own development ot 
a program which will meet the requirements ot his schools 
and community. The total educational program has as^itsgoa 
the optimal development of each child as a healthy individual 
who has purpose and self-respect and whose lite is rewarding 
to himself and society. Within this framework the outline 
below follows. 

THE OVERALL DISTRICT PROGRAM 

' a'' The special neals ol individual children should be idcniilk-d. 
b. Prot-nims should be provided to meet these needs. 



e. 
d. 



, o assist the sehool laeultv it, identily.n, the spee.al needs 
individual ehildren. To be evaluated bv annual att.tude surveys 
,he school laeultv todeternune laeultv oiMn.on as to adeciuatv o! 



K To assist parents and others in the eonuuumty to ' 
contribute to the eHeetive treatment ol ehddren. 
.hnumli data on lollovs-up ot sen ices provided eh, dren alt.r r - 
Icrrals have been tnade bv the sehool stall lor physical, social, 
mental or emotional conditions detected aiinualls. 

c To pro; ide senices lor those children vvtiosc needs ''PP^; 
priatelv met in the rcj-ular instructional program and h r vshich 
ersonnel senices are neecied. To be evaluate by .he nutu- 

' he o cluldren rclerred each vear to pps stall and the uunibe. 



:;:;r;;:rc:;;r.. 



pnniiinl will such slinuv's as revealed in the annual report o\ 
eai h p|>s uorKei , 

(i 

N(f!c Objectives could be stated also in behavioral terms if 
so desired. Por example. **c" above could be stated as follows: 
Children with special needs will be helped to overcome their 
problems to an observable exteJit, Or. U) each child identified 
as requiring pps w ill be seen by at least one pps worker who 
will recommend or provide appropriate services, and (2) at 
least 90% of the children referred will show observable im- 
provement in coping with their problems. 

}. Program Description. 

Seniees are provided to the schools in the areas ot health, social 
work, attendance. scIuh>I counseling, psvcholoiiical sen ices, speech 
and hearinij. and special resources tor the handicapped; Stall' menv 
/ bers are assigned to the schools under the administration of the prin- 
cipal. Coordination, supenision. cornniunity liaison services are pro- 
vided bv ihe central office pps staff. 

4, Resources Provided 

a. Sfiilf. !' he number and kind of specialist will vary according to 
the needs and resources of the community. Generally^ a ratio of 
approximatelv one full-time pps worker to l(K) pupils is a desir- 
able over-all racing. 

b. .\tutvnals. ( I hese cannot be stated too speeitlcally and, indeed, 
ought not to be. Rather than specify desks, tables, bookcases. 
Hie cabinets, recorders, reference materials, etc.. it would be 
better to state an average amount needed for each worker on an 
initial basis and then for annual support,) 

c. /// Service I raining Budget 
d ( 'f>^//rn7;( r liud^i l 

e. . 



Si t StMUk^liioM. K.«l>n t W. i { .il. I'uptl pi rsanm l st f'\u k'\ \ /'ovh<mm \(uh'fHvnt N.ilional 
\ssovijliuii Ot l'u|ul IV rsiMHiil Ailiinnistratnrs. 

I or r\.implr, .1 ilistnc i ot lO.(HH) pupiK have ><)sthool ci»utisc'U>rs. 10 nurses. 5 social 
vK'Tkers. 10 psvctii)li>k:ists. } atteruiaiKO t'tlici rs. 5 spmfi atui lieannu therapists, the cquiva- 
lefii Ml I lull nnie phvsKian, 10 learninv (!isah»litv speeiahsts. t>ne specialist tor the blind. 5 
.peei.il»sis In \KOTk vKHh deltnqiienK. a direetor jnd an assistant tlireetor. I his would phnido 
.1 raiiM ol vKMikers per |(K) pupils. Keler afciain also to pp U H eoneerrnn^ immediate plan 
funi: lor ilie vear .ifirl iiltinKite resonrees reipiired. 
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5. Projec ts ami ( aU'Hil.ir: 

Anticiptiii'J 

Prnjcct CompU'Uitn Duif Ri-iponsihility 

Hold in-ser%ia- diaj;nostic work- April. 1^ Coordinator. 

shops lor tcachrrs in t-ach scIuhiI. * Psychological 

Services ; 

Prepare and ailniinister attitude April. _ Coordinator, 
survey to evaluate workshop Psycholog. Ser- 

etfectiveness. ^^^^-'^ 

• Hold pre-school round-up and .. May. 1^ Supervisor ot 

evaluate health status ot enter- Nurses 

ing pupils. 

• Conduct evaluation study ot Initiate: Oct. 19... Coordinator, 
program tor gitted pupils. Complete: Special pro- 
June I9„_ grams 

• (etc.) 

This illustration may be sufficient to describe the process in 
a simplified torm. Since a district program will have several 
goals and probably sub-goals, each of which will have to be 
expanded as described, the final plan may be quite a tor- 
midable document. For this reason, it is well to start out with 
just a tew goals, a tew objectives, and a tew programs, build 
an accountability system around these so that people are not 
overwhelmed, then, as the bugs are ironed out. expand on it. 

4 

A PARTICULAR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE AT THE 
DISTRICT LEVEL 

Under the umbrella of the general district accountability 
plan, each of the departments of pupil personnel services will 
need to formulate its accountability system. In this section we 
use the health services department to illustrate the process. 

Health Services 

' To develop a program ot school health serv ices that will enhance the 
edudibility ot'the individual pupil. 

b. l o tult'ill the legal requirements ot the state. 

c 

d 

2. O'oiectives (Process)" ... .u 

a. \ o assist in providing a continuous healthtui school environment by 

•m uMru.n «o c.M.UI h..vc- process ob,cct,vrs sl..U-.l in terms ot stall bch.iv.or. For ex- 
.imple. lor .!a: " leachers uletililv siliiatiotis whicti require a salelv emphasis. 



iwu'MiiM^ ihr liuulis firM aiil |)riKvdiircs ami making; thiMii 
aware o\ silualunis lha! nccJ nu>rc emphasis i>n safety. (Evaluated 
by \\w Ireqipjiuy ami scvcrily u! acciilciits each year as an iiulication 
of ofloctiveiioss.) 

l o L'oni|)kMe ^M)"n d! the \ W\ou ami hearinu seieenin^ pri»i;ranis by 
the eiiJ 1^1 Maivli each \ear. \aluateil by the ilei;ree to whieh this 
i^l>ieeti\e is eiuiipleteiL) 

I o pruviile teachers with resource materials that can be employed in 
health ecliicatioii in the classroom to prumote stiulonts learning as 
mitlineil bv tlie health eurriciilum in the school, (Hvaliiated by ob* 
senationai iiiili;ments on use of the materials.) 

I. lo assess liealth recorils annually ami fi>llow up recommendations. 
tK\aluateil by the percent i^f the students idcntilled as needing fur- 
ther care wlio should have sought corrections by June,) 

e. \ o |>ro\ide a successful inmuini/ation program. (Hvaluated by the 
number o! stuilents inoculated against communieable disease,) 

I. I o pn»\ide iii-serviee eilueation for nurses \o keep abreast ot chang- 
Mii: trends in medicine, (Hvaluated by their ability to detect ami pre- 
vent health |)rol>lems.) 

g. To eoi»rdinate health serviees with other jnipil persi>nnel sen ices for 
children with learning difficulties to help insure the individual 
l>upii his proper placement in the educational setting. (Hvaluated 
through selected follow-up stuilies of individual pupils w ith learning 
difficulties.) 

Program I)escri|)tion; 

Health Services li>r!uulates, coordinates, and evaluates the district 
health juogram and policies, provides consultation to principals, 
teachers, and central office staff, interprets the health program to 
the eiwumunity and maintains liaison with professional. organiza- 
tions coneerned with health. 

Kesi»urees, 

a. At the elementary level, one muse serves two or three schools. H.ach 
secondarv scluu>l has a tuM-liine nurse. 

b. Hach high school nurse has a lull-time secretarv. One is jirovided for 
each grouj) t>f three elementary school nurses. 

e, Auiliometers are a^ioeated to each muse. 

d f irst-aid clinic supplies are aUocated on the formula of 7f.c per ele- 
meniary and SI.(K) per high school student. 

K\ 

t 
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Complvtinu Datv Rt spotisibnity 
All schmil nurses 



Oct. IS. 14 . 
Oct. 25. U) 



All school nurses 

High school 
nurses 



5, Projects and (. alend.ir 
fn>;Vt/ 

• Administer Tine test to statt. 
volunteers, and tutors. 

• Read I ine test and refer posi- 
tives tor chest X-ray. 

• Conduct teaching-counseling 
sessions on VD with lOth graders 

• (etc.) , 

Now Here the objectives still relate primarily to the pro- 
cesfand program, what the staff will do to and tor people. As 
ove^from the department level to the school where he 
^avoiT should occur in terms of what happens to s^^ude" ^. J^^ 
iectives become definitely outcome-oriented. This is shown 
b^^ using as an illustration aspects of the speech correction 
program, 

A PARTICULAR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE AT THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL 
Speech Services 

a/To provide a program tor identitying receptive 

communicative disorders (i.e.. articulation, voice, stuttcrmg. and 

b. To pS'e a>ogram tor remediating those disorders. 

Abilities at least one step on a ten point scale, 
d . . . SO"'" 'ill P'T'I*^ speech reading will ... 
0 S()"'„ in language development . . . 

set;:;;':' assi,nea „nc run,,;., speech .herapis, . h„ 
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profit troin instruction in larger groups. Fach therapist submits annual 
reports to the ilistriet anii the state lieseribing his ease load, defeets in^ 
volvcd. and the success achieved. 
4. Resources; 

a. Fach s\v ech therapist will ser\e I (XX) secondary school pupils 

b. A budj^ei i>t >()c per pupil will he establisheil tor materials 



• Schedule ^th graders tor speech April, |9 High school 



c. 



5. Projects and C alendar: 

• Submit to high school list of 8th 
grade pupils receiving speech 
therapy 



Completion Date Responsibility 
May. 19 Flementary and 



middle school 

correction 

teachers 



Correction 



speech correc- 
tion teachers 
H.S. speech cv>r- 
rection 
teachers 
High school 
speech correc- 
tion teachers 



• Schedule ct>nterencc with school 
nurse to review pupil health 
records 



Sept.. 19 



• Letter to parents regarding 
purpose and organization of 
speech correction sen ices 



Oct., 19 



• (etc.) 
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V. Summitry 

The brief illustrations cited above suggest the detail neces- 
sary in an accountability system. F.ach phase of pupil person- 
nefservices needs to be defined in a continuum trom the dis- 
trict level to the operating level where something happens to 
children or staff. Care must be. taken not to promise more 
than can be delivered with the resources available — and it 
the community or district expects more, then the pps admin- 
istrator must be prepared to state and justify the additional 

resources needed. 

There are both a long-term and a short-term aspect ot the 
developmejit of an accountability system. The long-range 
aspect will have to be worked out over a period ot years and 
encompasses the total educational enterprise. However, a be- 
ginning must be made at the school and district levels in 
terms of short-range plans while the long-range plans^are be- 
ing developed. The short-range plans would have to be flexi- 
ble experimental, and field tested. As their practicality is 
assessed, the useful elements are incorporated into the long- 
range plans. The working back and forth must be done in 
order to get things moving. But the ultimate goals ot the long- 
range program must guide this process. 

It should be expected that some people will be threatened 
when this process begins. There may be anxiety about subject- 
ing ones own performance to evaluation. To minimize these 
feelinus. administration must provide a supportive, construc- 
tive atmosphere where people feel safe to analyze their per- 
formance, and are willing to involve others in this analysis. 
I here must be a tlow of review prwedures up and down the 
line so that people are not held accountable for pertormance, 
which is restricted bv inadequate resources or inappropriate 
expectations. Within such an environment, the accountability 
system can become a positive means i^f identifying what peo- 
ple arc expected to do and what resources they need in order 
to meet these expectations. This will provide security and con- 
tidetice for the individual staff member, and enable the school 
district to make realistic commitments to the community. 
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